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in his belief that his advice, which had led to the
annexation of the Province, was sound. He made
a note that Outrani belonged to the group of men
who are great enough to admit their mistakes.

One day Russell went to see the Begums and their
attendants, who were guarded in the Martiniere. He
found them all in one large, low, dark and dirty room,
without windows, on the ground floor, and his
entrance was the signal for a shrill uplifting of voices
and passionate exclamations from the ladies who were
crouched round the walls. The Begum herself, a
shrivelled old woman, led the chorus, complaining of
the food, of want of raiment and liberty and money,
of the servants, and many other things; and at each
request- she received the support of her retinue in a
sharp antistrophe.

Passing on to Banks's Bungalow, Russell found
Outram busy sending out the Proclamation of Lord
Canning. He procured a copy, which he sent to
London, "where, no doubt," he remarked, "it will
excite as much disapprobation as it does here. I have
not heard one voice raised in its defence." Two days
later it was known that Outram was going to Calcutta
at his own request as he felt himself unable to carry
out the Viceroy's policy.

" It is strange," wrote Russell, " that in the course
of a few years, the man who, as Resident at Luck-
now, recommended the annexation of Oude should
now, as Commissioner of the revolted British Province,
feel himself obliged to force on the consideration of
the supreme Government the claims of the rebels to
more liberal treatment than Lord Canning is disposed
to offer them."

Lord Canning, of course, assumed that the fall of
Lucknow had been followed by the submission of all